4g                              SOUTH AMERICA

During the colonial period there would have been great
difficulties in making detailed surveys, and the idea probably
never occurred to the Spanish authorities at home who had
little interest in such methods of accuracy. If they used maps
at all for the purpose of delimiting colonial provinces, they had
only the roughest at their command^ They gave rather scant
attention to topographical features, with the Result that natural
boundaries are uncommon between the Spanish-speaking repub-
lics of South America north of the Tropic of Capricorn. Some-
what arbitrary lines separated the provinces which are now
represented by the republics of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia,
from one another and from the provinces to the south. Only
between Chile and Argentina is there a natural boundary in the
form of the Andes, but till late in the colonial period the area
that now forms the Argentine provinces of Mendoza and San
Juan was known as Cuyo and was attached to the Viceroyalty
of Chile. In the interior of the continent, however, where rivers
are numerous, international boundaries sometimes, but by no
means always, follow lines marked out by water-partings and to the
extent that they do so, they are soundly based on natural features*

The superior habitability of the Andean Plateau zone com-
pared with the adjoining zones, its political importance in pre*
Hispanic times under the Incas and the people to the north,
and the centralization of Spanish settlement there owing to the
mineral wealth, have combined to make it a heart-region of
actual states, not a frontier zone. It has succeeded in attracting
to itself not only the coastal belt to the west, but also a wide
tract of territory in the lowlands to the east extending to the
borders of the Portuguese and Brazilian domains. Through-
out the world, generally speaking, the plains attract the moun-
tains, but in this part of South America the reverse has taken
place. Thus Colombia, Ecuador and Peru all include three
climatically quite distinct regions, so also did Bolivia until the
Pacific War resulted in the loss to her of the western coastal
strip. Communication between one and another of these regions
in the above-mentioned countries is very difficult, and that east
of the Andes tends to remain isolated and very sparsely popu-
lated. The western republics in South America lying north of
Chile are faced therefore with peculiar difficulties in their attempts
to create homogeneous states ; the political fabric tends to break
up into various parts according to geographical divisions.

Other republics in South America share this disadvantage.
Venezuela has two, perhaps three, geographically distinct regions
within her boundaries, and Brazil, though topographically some-
what more uniform in its most important subdivision, namely